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XXVI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 



THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 

FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p. m. by the 
Chairman, Professor Francis A. Blackburn, in the Lecture 
Room of the State Historical Society. The Secretary, 
Professor Raymond Weeks, read his report, which was 
adopted. The Chairman announced that he would postpone 
until a later session the appointment of the committees. The 
reading and discussion of papers was begun at once. 

1. "Moser and the doctrine of the Diversity of Nature." 
By Professor J. A. C. Hildner, of the University of Michigan. 

[1. Nature is inexhaustible in its changing forms, therefore the habits and 
passions of men are diversified, likewise the forms of poetry. 2. The 
patriarchal life of a country is vindicated by the same theory. 3. Club 
law is preferable to modern warfare, because it promotes diversity and 
perfection in individuals. 4. General laws are an affront to humanity 
and a menace to liberty. 5. A greater diversity in human virtue and a 
stronger development of soul power are effected not by a state of the indi- 
vidual, but by giving a small community the right to legislate for itself. 
6. The theory of the diversity of nature is applied to nations and the 
conclusion reached that the German should be permitted to move forward 
in his own characteristic way. — Fifteen minutes.'] 

In the absence of Professor Hildner, the paper was read 
by Professor A. G. Canfield. 

2. " Los Pastores, the Mexican Shepherd Plays." By 
Mr. Arthur Llewellyn Eno, of the University of Illinois. 

[This paper offers an account of the Mexican Shepherd Plays as wit- 
nessed by the author. These plays were instituted by the Franciscan Friars 
centuries ago, and are still produced at the Christmas season in commemo- 
ration of the birth of Christ. The plays are given by Mexican raneheros, in 
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churches, cathedrals, or private houses. In addition to the shepherds, San 
Miguel, Luzbel (a Spanish edition of Lucifer), with a number of devils, 
and a grotesque hermit appear. The drama is half chanted, half recited. 
The various texts, the libretto and music were discussed, and parallels 
drawn between Los Pastores and the Old English plays. — Twenty minutes.'} 

This paper was discussed by Professors R. Weeks, F. H. 
Chase, H. A. Smith, M. B. Evans. 

3. "The Historic Drama before Grabbe." By Miss 
Louise M. Kueffner, of Lombard College. 

[No province in the aesthetics of the drama is as obscure as that of the 
historic drama. The English Chronicle play, with its height in Shakespeare, 
represents its first development as a separate species having a nature and 
laws of its own ; but the lack of historic insight of Shakespeare's age, and 
the confusion with the Aristotelian individual psychological "tragedy" 
prevented its development. In Germany, sporadic and crude dramas, 
historic rather than psychological, precede Lessing's inadequate criticism 
of the species. Goethe, Schiller, the writers of the " Bitterdrama," to 
some extent also the Bomanticists, give a farther development. Chr. D. 
Grabbe, however, the child of an age of spreading democracy and of a new 
insight into history as afforded by Hegel and others, first attempted to 
present a historic drama whose main interest and point of departure was 
not an individual psychological problem, but a historic movement of large, 
mass interest. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
G. O. Curme. 

4. "The Literary Personality of Jose M. de Pereda." 
By Professor Ralph Emerson Bassett, of the University of 
Kansas. 

[Pereda' s work is preeminently personal, colored by his feelings and 
affording a first-hand document of his ideas and convictions. It reveals 
him as a realist who has linked the present with the sound literary tradi- 
tions of the past. It sets him apart as the most eminent modern representa- 
tive of all that is distinctively Castilian in sentiments and ideals. It is the 
product of a mind that typifies Spanish insularity and love of independence 
from outside influence, that has little or no sympathy with foreign ideas, 
and that views modern progress with pronounced distrust. It is inspired 
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by a rare sincerity and honesty, presenting a severe arraignment of those 
who misuse material advantages for greed or sensuality. Its dominant note 
is a high ethical purpose in the interests, material and moral, of the 
submerged and disinherited. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discussed by Professor R. Weeks. 

5. "Adam Daniel Richter, Nachricht von J. Wimpflings 
Deutschland zur Ehre der Stadt Strassburg, etc., mil einigen 
Anmerkungen zu der teutschen Sprache, 1752." By 
Professor Ernst Voss, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The author called attention to Wimpfling's Germania, which, although 
ready for the printer in 1501, did not appear until 1648, when it was 
published by Hans Michel Moscherosch. He reviews at length the book 
which has been quoted again and again in the controversy about Alsace- 
Lorraine, but bis " Anmerkungen zu der teutschen Sprache," which he adds 
to his review, are the most interesting part of the essay. His etymologies 
tell an amusing story of German Philology in those days, e. g. : "Dorheit, 
Thorheit, von dem Gotte Dor. Liberien, Libery, Bibliothec, vielleicht von 
liber, das Buch, and etwan dem deutschen Worte reyhe, wo die Buecher 
nach der Beihe stehen. — Ten minutes. ] 

6. "The Language of Tennyson's early Poems, with 
Reference to the Influence of his Predecessors." By Pro- 
fessor James F. A. Pyre, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[This paper aimed to show that in the volumes of 1830 and 1833, we 
have a studied poetic diction, partly selected from former English poets, 
and that the poets thus drawn upon are the elder ones, particularly 
Shakespeare and Milton, rather than Tennyson's immediate predecessors, 
as, for instance, Coleridge and Keats. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors F. A. Blackburn, 
E. H. Lewis. 



SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

The session was called to order at 8 p. m. by Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard. The address of welcome to the 
Association was delivered by Edward Asahel Birge, Dean 
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of the College of Letters and Sciences. The Chairman of 
the Division, Professor Francis Adelbert Blackburn, then 
delivered an address on "A Neglected Branch of the Teaching 
of English." [See p. xxxix.] 

At the conclusion of the Chairman's address, the members 
of the Association and their friends were received by Regent 
and Mrs. Lucien S. Hanks, at their home, 216 Langdon St. 

THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The meeting opened at 9 a. m. 

The chairman appointed the following committees : 

On election of officers : Professors Clarence W. Eastman 
(Chairman), E. C. Baldwin, M. Batt, F. G. Hubbard, M. 
Levi. 

On place of meeting : Professors Calvin W. Pearson 
(Chairman), A. R. Hohlfeld, E. H. Lewis, T. A. Jenkins, 
H. A. Smith. 

To audit the accounts of the Secretary : Professors G. O. 
Curme, A. G. Canfield. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

7. " Paul Bourget, the Novelist." By Professor Moritz 
Levi, of the University of Michigan. 

[The beginnings of Bourget' s literary career, His critical essays. 
Prominent traits of French civilization of the 19th century brought out in 
the essays. Bourget' s own attitude towards the movements described by 
him. His sympathy with the decadents, with scepticism and dilletantism. 
His preoccupation with moral problems. His method of bringing about 
the moral regeneration of his countrymen does not appeal to the English 
reader. Kelation between art and morals. Art should be held responsible, 
just like any other agency with power for good or evil. Bourget' s works 
are characterized by (1) brilliant power of psychological analysis; (2) 
skilful depiction of a society abounding in wealth and leisure ; (3) fondness 
for the subdued and soft ; (4) love for the mysterious and subtle in art ; (5) 
by cosmopolitanism ; (6) by pessimism. — Twenty minutes.] 
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This paper was discussed by Professors E. H. Lewis, T. 
A. Jenkins. 

8. "Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi's Home at Pempelfort." 
By Dr. Otto Manthey-Zorn, of the University of Illinois. 

[ Jacobi gathered at Pempelfort a more illustrious number of the greatest 
talents of the eighteenth century literature than Gleim at his home in 
Halberstadt. The paper attempted to give a survey of this gathering, and, 
with the help of an original manuscript as yet unutilized, the most likely 
reason for Jacobi's popularity is shown. — Twenty minutes.] 

9. " Symbolism of the early German Romanticists." By 
Dr. Paul Reiff, of Washington University. 

[The period dealt with was that between 1797 and 1807. The conception 
of the symbol was first touched upon. The extent to which the early 
German Romanticists believed in the use of symbolism in art was 
considered, and, finally, certain conclusions as to divergencies of opinion 
among them were offered. — Fifteen minutes.] 

10. "Some misinterpreted Passages in Godefroi de 
Bouillon." By Professor Hugh Allison Smith, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

[Misinterpretations of two well known passages in Godefroi de Bouillon 
have been used in support of an important statement about the employment 
of nurses among the nobility of the Middle Ages in France. In the 
correction of these interpretations, new relations between the manuscripts 
of this poem have been noted, and a more complete classification of them 
established. — Twenty minutes.'] 

This paper was discussed by Professors R. Weeks, P. A. 
Blackburn, M. Levi, T. A. Jenkins. 

11. " German Sources of Ruskin." By Professor Camillo 
von Klenze, of the University of Chicago. 

[ Wackenroder' s Herzenergiessungen eines Kunstliebenden Klo&terbruders, 
by way of protest against the rationalistic attitude towards art (best 
represented by Raphael Mengs), introduced the principle that the best 
pictorial art always owes its inspiration to the religious instinct. Independ- 
ently of him, German artists in Rome, with Tischbein as their leader, 
formulated the principle that the early masters, like Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
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etc. , because of their simplicity and piety, were to be preferred to the more 
worldly artists of later times. In 1802, Friedrich Schlegel voiced the ideas 
of Wackenroder and of the Tischbein group in a series of brilliant articles. 
Bio's Poesie Chretienne (1836), spread Schlegel' s views in France and 
especially in England. Kuskin borrowed many of his most striking 
thoughts from Rio. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors E. H. Lewis, M. 
Levi. 

The University offered a luncheon at one o'clock in 
Chadbourne Hall. 



FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The session began at 2.30 p. m. 

12. " Some Technical Elements in Donne's Verse." By 
Professor Henry Marvin Belden, of the University of 
Missouri. 

[An attempt by comparative study of certain seventeenth century poets 
to ascertain the effect (1) of monosyllabic diction, (2) of symbolic (as 
distinguished from notional) words in the rhyme place, (3) of logical stress 
(constituting or crossing the rhythm stress) on symbolic words. The study 
proceeded from Donne and returned to him, in an endeavor to connect the 
impression of tenseness which his poetry produces with these three elements 
of his verse. — Twenty minutes. ] 

This paper was discussed by Professors G. O. Curme, F. 
A. Blackburn, H. B. Lathrop, J. F. A. Pyre. 

13. " Luther's Study of the Social conditions of Germans 
as a preparation for the Translation of the Bible." By 
Dr. Warren Washburn Florer, of the University of 
Michigan. 

[Luther began his translation of the Bible in 1521 with the purpose of 
bringing it to the German people in such a way that they could understand 
and appreciate it. A knowledge of the needs and wants of the German 
people was therefore necessary to accomplish this purpose. For years 
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before undertaking the translation of the Bible, Luther had been studying 
the individual, social, and national needs of the German people. His 
famous pamphlet An den chrwtlichen Adel was the direct product of this 
keen observation. Thus equipped, Luther was prepared to give the 
"thoughts right out of the midst of human life" as found in the Bible to 
the German people, who were experiencing a social revolution similar to 
the revolutions of the Hebrew peoples. — Fifteen minutes. ] 

In the absence of the writer, this paper was not read. 

14. "The Source and Composition of Ilk et Galeron." 
By Professor John E. Matzke, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

[The paper contained a critical study of Foerster's theory that Gautier 
d' Arras' poem on the adventures of Ille and Galeron represents a remodel- 
ing of the Eliduc lay of Marie de France, undertaken for the purpose of 
correcting the doubtful moral quality of Eliduc' s attitude. The result of 
the examination is negative, on account of the numerous discrepancies 
which the composition reveals. It was then suggested that, by the side of 
the story of the faithless husband (Eliduc), there must have existed the 
counterpart, that of the faithful husband, and, as evidence of this fact, an 
episode of Boeve de Haumtone was cited (11. 2817-3045), which in its 
essential motives shows the closer similarity to the central theme of llle et 
Galeron. On the basis of this comparison, the attempt was then made to 
give an insight into the method of Gautier d' Arras in the composition of 
his poems. — Read by iitle.~\ 

At the conclusion of these papers, the Association sepa- 
rated into three Department Meetings : English, Romance 
Languages, and Germanic Languages. 

The Chairman of the Department Meeting in English was 
Professor Frank G. Hubbard. The discussion was led by 
Professor Edward C. Baldwin, who read a paper by 
Professor C. S. Baldwin concerning the rhetorical work in 
the college " introductory course " in relation to the prepar- 
atory study in the high school. 

The Chairman of the Department Meeting in Romance 
Languages was Professor Arthur G. Canfield. The section 
first listened to the report of the committee on desirable 
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French texts for high school and college use. The Chairman 
of this committee is Professor T. A. Jenkins, and the 
Secretary is Professor R. E. Bassett. The Chairman of the 
committee reported progress, and requested the active 
cooperation of all interested. The section then passed to the 
consideration of the publishing of so-called advanced texts 
in French and Spanish with vocabularies. At the close of a 
fruitful discussion, the Chairman of the meeting was 
authorized to appoint a committee of three to report at the 
next annual meeting. The section then listened to a paper 
written by Dr. E. J. Dubedout concerning the best French 
literature for use in modern schools. The paper was read 
by Mr. E. B. Babcock. 

The Chairman of the Department Meeting in Germanic 
Languages was Professor C. von Klenze. The leader of the 
discussion was Professor M. B. Evans, who maintained that 
in German-English vocabularies for elementary texts : (1) 
The proper accent should be indicated whenever it does not 
fall upon the radical syllable ; (2) In all cases where sign and 
sound do not exactly correspond, the correct sound should 
be clearly indicated ; (3) Every long vowel must be distinctly 
indicated as long. These suggestions met with general 
approval. 

On Thursday evening the gentlemen in attendance at the 
meeting were entertained at a smoker at Keeley's Annex. 
The ladies were entertained at a dinner. 



FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

15. "The Thames Fitting." By Professor George 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

[The so-called Thames fitting is a part of an object made in commemora- 
tion of the completion of the second year of the archbishopric of Theodoras. 
— Head by title.'] 

3 
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16. "Sebastian Mey's Fabulario, a forgotten Collection 
of Spanish Stories (Valencia, 1613)." By Mr. Milton A. 
Buchanan, of the University of Chicago. 

[In this paper an effort was made to trace the probable sources of the 
above collection, and references were given to parallel stories. — Twenty 
minntes. ] 

17. "German Literature in American Magazines from 
1800 to 1845." By Dr. S. H. Goodnight, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

[Educational and cultural conditions during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. High regard for English and French literature, and 
ignorance of German literature. A typical magazine article of the period. 
From 1800 to 1816 ; a period characterized by little first-hand knowledge 
and by the domination of English opinion in criticism. Great political 
bitterness and important national issues, favorable to journalistic develop- 
ment, but not to cultural movements. The attitude towards German 
literature a hostile one, particularly in the case of the drama. An example 
from a periodical of 1816. From 1817 to 1832, the era of political good 
feeling. Territorial expansion. Energy displayed in material development, 
and in education as well. The " Goettingen group." Public sentiment 
still unfriendly, but less so. An article of 1827-28. From 1833-45 : an 
era of national prosperity and broadening intellectual activity. A marked 
increase of German influence about 1833. The opposition to it. Journals 
which played an important r61e. The Dial period, 1845. — Twenty minutes."] 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. M. Belden and 
M. Batt. 

18. " The relative Dates of the Canterbury Tales." By 
Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond, of Chicago. 

[The improbability that the General Prologue, any more than the Tales 
and Links, is the result of a single continuous effort on Chaucer's part ; 
lines 543 ff. as a possible addition, after the first long catalogue of pilgrims 
was drawn up. — The Tales of the pilgrims then introduced are noticeably 
the last of the fragments in which they appear, while the first Tales of 
fragments often show marks of early work. The possibility that Chaucer 
sketched a ground plan, using some material already in his desk, and 
composing other Tales, all of which were assigned to pilgrims in his first 
long list, — the Early Group, including (a) work prior to the Canterbury 
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Tales, (b) tales written for the Canterbury Tales as first conceived. — The 
Additional Group : Miller, Peeve, etc. — The Marriage Group of Tales. 
Conjecture as to the arrangement of Fragments D. E. F. — The Nun's 
Priest's Tale. The Man of Law's Tale. — Previous conjectures on the 
relative dates of the Tales. Skeat's grouping before and after the translation 
of Boethius. The influence of Treveth. — Scanty evidence as yet collected 
upon the state of the MSS. — Lines of research upon which attempts at 
dating Chaucer's work should proceed. — Twenty minutes.'] 

19. " English Translations of Modern German Literature, 
— a statistical Study." By Dr. A. Busse, of Northwestern 
University. 

[The ground covered by the investigation : literary and critical 
productions of the last twenty-five or thirty years. Authors and works 
showing the largest number of translations. A few prominent translators, 
their literary standing, and the value of their work. Some tests indicating 
the popularity of certain German authors in America. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
F. A. Blackburn, M. Batt. 

20. " A Study of the Obsolete Words and Grammatical 
Forms in the Prologues of the French Mysteries of the 
Fifteenth Century." By Professor David H. Carnahan, of 
the University of Illinois. 

[This study was based on the prologues of the thirty-five mysteries of the 
fifteenth century which have introductions of the kind under investigation. 
Examples were given not only of the strictly obsolete words, but also of 
those which survive in the language, but with a changed meaning. — Twenty 
minutes."] 

This paper was discussed by Professor R. Weeks. 

21. " The Source of Weisse's Richard III." By Dr. 
F. W. Meisnest, University of Wisconsin. 

[In a prefatory note, Weisse states that he had completed his drama 
before he read Shakespeare's Richard 111. Critics have generally doubted 
this statement. The object of this paper was to prove that Weisse's 
tragedy is based upon Cibber's Richard III, " alter' d from Shakespeare," 
thus establishing the truth of the poet's assertion. — Twenty minutes.] 
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The Auditing Committee reported that the Secretary's 
accounts were found correct, and a motion was carried to 
accept the report of the Committee. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following nom- 
inations : for Chairman, Professor E. P. Bajllot, Northwestern 
University. For Secretary, Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
University of Iowa. For Members of the Executive 
Committee : Professors T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of 
Chicago ; Henry Marvin Belden, University of Missouri ; 
Marco F. Liberma, University of Cincinnati. A motion 
was made and carried for the adoption of this report. 

The Committee on Place of meeting reported that it 
favored meeting in Chicago next year, if that could be done 
without prejudicing the chances for a Union Meeting there 
in 1907, and suggested that the definite choice of a meeting 
place be left to the Executive Committee. The report was 
adopted. 

Professor E. H. Lewis offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously and with applause. 

Resolved, That the Association expresses to all of the ladies and gentlemen 
who have acted as hosts and hostesses of the Association its appreciation 
of the gracious hospitality shown it during its stay in Madison, and the 
perfect arrangements by which this hospitality has been rendered effective. 

The following resolution was introduced by Professor E. 
C. Roedder : — 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to the Central 
Division, at its next annual meeting, on some plan to eliminate as far as 
possible the danger of duplicating work in doctorate theses intended for 
publication. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Chairman appointed 
Professors E. C. Roedder, F. G. Hubbard, T. A. Jenkins. 

In line with a vote adopted at the previous annual 
meeting, Professor Raymond Weeks moved the following 
resolution : — 
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Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
approves the proposal to hold an international conference of experts in 
Phonetics, for the purpose of agreeing on a uniform method of graphic 
representation of the sounds of speech. 

Professor A. R. Hohlfeld moved to amend to read : 
" approves the idea of holding." The amendment was 
accepted, and the amended resolution adopted. 

There being no further business before the assembly, the 
Chairman declared the meeting for 1905 adjourned. 



